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BY  DANIEL  THORNER,  Assistant  Professor,  South  Asia  Regional  Studies  Program  and 
Department  of  Economics,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


AMERICANS  commonly  diagnose  the  economic 
problems  of  Southern  Asia  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  peoples  of  that  area,  so  the  diagnosis 
goes,  are  miserably  poor  because  they  lack  those 
things  which  have  made  the  United  States  the  rich¬ 
est  country  in  the  world:  technical  know-how, 
plenty  of  capital  to  invest,  and  a  tried  and  true 
method  for  best  combining  the  two,  i.e.,  private  en¬ 
terprise.  To  raise  their  living  standards  the  South¬ 
ern  Asian  countries  should  emulate  what  is  best  in 
American  economic  life.  The  United  States  stands 
ready  to  aid  them  in  this  process.  Under  proper 
conditions  we  are  prepared  to  share  with  them  our 
know-how  and,  in  time,  perhaps  lend  them  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  of  capital. 

ASIAN  ECONOMIC  VIEWS 

To  the  surprise  of  many  Americans  the  South 
Asian  countries  generally  do  not  look  upon  the 
proposed  flow  of  American  advice  and  investment 
as  an  unmixed  blessing.  Informed  citizens  of 
Southern  Asia  know  the  economic  backwardness 
of  their  own  countries  and  view  conditions  there 
quite  differently  from  Americans.  In  their  opinion 
the  outstanding  characteristic  of  their  economies  is 
not  simply  bitter  poverty — nor  is  it  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  intensity  of  their  poverty  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  richness  of  Western  Europe  and  America. 
Rather,  it  is  the  relationship  between  Western 
wealth  and  Eastern  poverty.  For  things  were  not 
always  that  way.  Throughout  most  of  recorded  hu¬ 
man  history  the  East  has  been  more  “developed” 
and  more  “civilized”  than  the  West.  It  is  only  in 
the  last  few  centuries,  that  is,  roughly  since  the 
days  of  the  great  explorers  and  conquerors — Vasco 
da  Gama,  Magellan,  Francis  Drake,  Dupleix,  Clive 
and  Warren  Hastings — that  the  East  has  fallen 
into  the  “underdeveloped”  category.  How  did  this 
come  about 

Asians  generally  say,  write  and  believe  that  the 
West  became  rich  by  draining  the  East.  It  would 


be  unwise  to  dismiss  this  view  as  a  mere  prejudice,  | 
fostered  solely  by  followers  of  Karl  Marx.  Werner 
Sombart,  author  of  the  most  extensive  study  of 
modern  European  economic  development,  says  i 
flatly  that  “the  European  peoples  became  rich  i 
by  the  impoverishment  of  other  parts  of  the  j 
world.  .  .  .”^  J.  H.  Boeke,  a  leading  Dutch  writer 
on  the  economics  of  Indonesia,  has  declared  that 
the  people  of  Indonesia  in  recent  times  are  eating 
less  well  than  they  did  before  World  War  I;  a  tiny 
number  of  Europeans  and  other  outsiders  have 
been  taking  an  entirely  disproportionate  share  of 
the  annual  production  of  the  country.  Sombart  and 
Boeke  are  only  two  of  the  Western  authorities 
whom  Asian  writers  can  cite  to  support  the  view 
that  Southern  Asia  has  been  at  the  losing  end  of  i 
long-term  economic  relations  with  the  West.^ 

Asian  spokesmen  also  contend  that  the  primary  ^ 
interest  of  potential  Western  investors  in  Southern  ; 
Asia  today  is  further  to  exploit  the  region’s  re-  j 
sources  for  Western  profit.  This  is  an  assertion  | 
which  observers  familiar  with  the  record  of  previ-  | 
ous  foreign  investment  in  the  area  would  not  dis-  I 
miss  out  of  hand.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  I 
countries  in  which  the  largest  sums  of  Western  .1 
capital  have  been  invested  in  the  past  are  today  | 
those  with  the  lowest  standards  of  living  in  South-  j 
ern  Asia,  viz.,  India  and  Indonesia.  Thailand,  the  , 
country  which  probably  has  the  highest  level  of 
individual  domestic  consumption,  has  received  the 
least  foreign  investment. 

When  Asians  consider  the  problem  of  raising  | 
living  standards  in  their  part  of  the  world,  their  | 
first  thought  is  not  likely  to  be  of  technical  inade- 

1.  Der  Moderne  Kapitalismus  (Munich  and  Leipzig,  Duncker 
&  Humblot,  1928),  Vol.  II,  p.  1073. 

2.  J.  H.  Boeke,  W el taarts politicly,  cited  by  J.  S.  Furnivall, 
Netherlands  India  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1944),  pp.  403-4. 
For  a  view  quite  different  from  that  of  Sombart  and  Boeke,  see 
Dr.  Vera  Anstey’s  chapter  on  the  economic  development  of 
India  in  L.  S.  S.  O'Malley,  ed..  Modern  India  and  the  West 
(London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1941). 
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quacies  on  their  part  or  lack  of  local  capital.  It  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  problem  of  their  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  structures  and  relationships  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  What  the  countries  of  Southern  Asia 
seek  today  is  a  fundamental  shift  from  their  de¬ 
pendent  economic  status  to  a  status  more  consonant 
with  their  newly  won  political  freedom.  They  call 
for  a  “transition  from  a  colonial  economy  to  a  na¬ 
tional  economy.”^ 

PRE-WAR  PATTERN 

By  “colonial  economy”  citizens  of  Southern  Asia 
refer  first  to  the  process  whereby  their  economic 
life  during  the  last  two  centuries  has  been  made 
dependent,  i.e.,  subordinate  to  the  needs  of  the 
metropolitan  economies  of  the  Western  imperial 
powers.  To  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  West, 
Southern  Asia  was  turned  into  a  producer  and  ex¬ 
porter  of  bulky  raw  materials  for  the  rapidly  indus¬ 
trializing  economies  of  Europe  and,  later,  North 
America.  In  the  process  the  key  positions,  or  at 
least  the  most  profitable  ones,  were  taken  over  by 
Westerners  in  shipping,  banking,  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  brokerage,  insurance,  large  plantations, 
mining  and  engineering  services.  The  middle  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  economies  of  Southeast  Asia — inland 

I  wholesalers,  moneylenders  and  to  some  extent  re¬ 
tail  trade  as  well — were  occupied  by  Chinese,  In¬ 
dians  or  other  nonindigenous  groups.'*  The  lowest 
places  in  the  economies — the  overwhelming  bulk 
of  them — fell  to  the  indigenous  peoples. 

As  Southern  Asia’s  exports  of  raw  materials 

I  mounted,  so  did  its  imports  of  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticles  from  the  factories  of  the  West.  These  ma¬ 
chine-made  goods  undersold  the  old-fashioned 
hand-made  products  of  Asia,  leading  to  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  native  industries  and  the  loss  of  long- 
j  standing  fields  of  employment.  More  serious,  how¬ 
ever,  were  the  changes  that  took  place  in 
agriculture. 

With  the  development  of  crops  to  be  sold  in 
distant  or  overseas  markets,  the  prosperity  of  the 
peasant  came  to  depend  on  the  price  he  could  get 
in  the  market.  Local  price  levels,  however,  became 
bound  up  with  the  great  commodity  markets  of 
Europe  and  America,  notorious  for  their  violent 
cycles  of  boom  and  bust.  The  peasantry  soon  fell 

3.  At  the  first  o£  two  Asian  Relations  Conferences  which  met 
in  New  Delhi  at  the  call  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  one  of  the 
most  important  panels  was  entitled  “The  Transition  From  a 
Colonial  to  a  National  Economy.’’  The  discussion  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  conference  of  March  1947  is  summarized  in  the 
volume,  Asian  Relations  (New  Delhi,  Indian  Council  of  World 
Affairs,  1948). 

4.  Only  in  India  did  a  significant  indigenous  middle  class 
appear.  It  is  described  on  p.  23. 


into  serious  debt,  either  to  the  landlord  or  to  the  j 

alien  middlemen  to  whom  he  sold  his  crop.  Once 
in  such  debt,  few  peasants  managed  to  emerge.  | 

To  meet  their  obligations  they  usually  had  to  sell 
or  mortgage  their  land.  By  the  inter-war  period  the 
peasantry  throughout  Southern  Asia  no  longer  con¬ 
trolled  enough  land  per  family  to  eke  out  a  live¬ 
lihood.  Either  —  as  in  Indonesia,  Thailand  and 
Indo-China — their  holdings  were  reduced  to  little 
patches;  or,  as  in  Lower  Burma,  the  Philippines 
and  India,  the  common  man  lost  his  land  altogether  ' 

and  became  a  tenant  or  a  landless  laborer.  Lacking 
adequate  land  and  weighed  down  by  the  burden  of 
chronic  debt,  the  peasantry  had  neither  the  incen¬ 
tive  nor  the  resources  to  improve  iheir  implements 
or  agricultural  methods.  By  and  large,  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  traditional  methods  and  tools,  and 
yields  are  generally  quite  low. 

This  unfavorable  picture  is  further  darkened  by 
the  population  problem.  Before  European  influ¬ 
ence  became  pronounced.  Southern  Asia  was  a 
land  of  high  birth  rates  and  high  death  rates,  with 
population  remaining  fairly  stable.  In  linking  up 
the  region  with  Western  economic  life,  steamships, 
railways  and  other  modern  transport  devices  were 
used;  measures  were  taken  to  deal  with  the  more 
easily  controllable  epidemic  diseases;  in  the  larger 
cities  improved  water  supply,  sanitation  and  other 
public  health  measures  were  introduced.  These  de¬ 
vices  served  gready  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
Asian  colonies  to  the  Western  powers.  Without 
them  the  flow  of  raw  materials  from  the  colonies 
and  of  manufactures  from  Western  industrial  na¬ 
tions  would  have  been  much  less  certain,  regular 
and  substantial.  Through  these  measures  the  death 
rate  was  considerably  reduced.  The  birth  rate,  how¬ 
ever,  was  unaffected  and  remained  high.  Inevita¬ 
bly,  therefore,  population  grew,  and  grew  rapidly. 

In  the  West,  by  contrast,  population  growth  has 
slowed  markedly,  after  some  decades  of  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  slowing  down  of  population  growth 
in  the  West  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  modern  industrial,  urbanized  society.  In¬ 
dustrialization  raises  the  standard  of  living,  in¬ 
creases  consumer  desire  and  the  range  of  consumer 
choice;  the  net  results  are  the  postponement  of  the 
age  of  marriage  and  the  restriction  of  the  number 
of  children.  In  Southern  Asia,  by  contrast,  society 
has  remained  overwhelmingly  rural  and  agricul¬ 
tural;  industry  is  almost  entirely  absent,  except  in 
India;  social  norms  and  popular  values  are  pre¬ 
industrial.  Throughout  the  region  poverty  is  in¬ 
credibly  intense;  the  standard  of  living  is  among 
the  world’s  lowest;  consumer  choices  are  few;  the 
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age  of  marriage  is  low;  and  the  birth  rate  is  high.’ 

It  is  this  setting  which  explains  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  nations  of  South¬ 
ern  Asia  today  are  food-importing  countries — 
India,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Malaya  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Although  these  are  food  and  raw  material 
producing  lands,  their  productivity  is  so  low  they 
cannot  feed  their  growing  populations.  In  time, 
regions  with  lower  population  densities,  such  as 
Western  Pakistan  and  Indo-China,  may  also  be¬ 
come  food  importers  unless  their  institutional 
framework  is  altered. 

The  warfare  connected  with  Japan’s  conquest 
of  the  area  in  1942  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  in  1944-45  ^cslt  the  weak  economies  of 
Southeast  Asia  catastrophic  blows  from  which  they 
have  not  fully  recovered.  The  burdens  of  the  war, 
superimposed  on  the  unsatisfactory  pre-war  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  structure,  spurred  nationalist 
leaders  in  the  post-war  period  to  strive  for  imme¬ 
diate  liberation  of  their  lands  from  the  colonial 
powers.^ 

SEARCH  FOR  “NATIONAL  ECONOMIES” 

It  is  these  debilitated  or  devastated  colonial  econ¬ 
omies  which  the  nationalist  leaders  of  Southern 
Asia  ardently  hope  to  turn  into  “national  econ¬ 
omies.”  Fundamentally,  they  aim  to  end  the  older 
patterns  of  subordination  and  dependence  on  the 
Western  world.  They  want  to  build  up  the  indus¬ 
trial  sectors  of  their  economies  and  to  reduce  the 
agricultural  sectors  correspondingly.  In  agriculture 
diversification  is  to  be  stimulated  as  a  substitute 
for  the  former  dependence  on  a  few  staples  like 
rice,  rubber  and  tea.  Implements  and  agricultural 
techniques  are  to  be  improved  to  obtain  better 
yields  per  man-hour  and  per  acre.  As  these  changes 
are  accomplished,  it  is  expected  that  national  in¬ 
come  and  capital  formation  will  grow,  leading  to 
higher  standards  of  living,  better  health  and  longer 
life-expectancy.  In  time,  birth  rates  should  fall  and 
population  pressure  should  ease  off. 

Asian  economists  know  that  the  attainment  of 
a  “national  economy”  would  involve  changes  of 
great  magnitude.  Piecemeal  adjustments  are  not 
enough.  It  is  all  or  nothing:  a  coordinated  multiple 
attack  on  many  fronts  or  virtual  dissipation  of 
energy  and  resources.  If  agricultural  production 

5.  The  only  exception  to  this  pattern  is  Thailand,  where  there 
has  been  no  striking  population  increase,  perhaps  because  death 
rates  have  remained  high — this,  however,  is  a  guess,  since 
statistics  on  the  subject  do  not  exist. 

6.  For  a  considered  judgment  of  the  limited  extent  to  which 
the  Japanese  occupation  may  have  influenced  this  post-war 
movement,  see  Rupert  Emerson,  “Nationalist  Movements  in 
Southeast  Asia,”  in  America's  Future  in  the  Pacific  (New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Rutgers  University  Press,  1947),  pp.  125-29. 


alone  were  improved  by  better  seeds  and  fertilizer, 
the  net  increase  might  be  siphoned  off  by  parasitic 
interests  or  completely  absorbed  by  a  population 
which  went  on  growing  in  numbers  that  would  re¬ 
quire  more  food  than  the  net  increase  in  output. 
Similarly,  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  capital  forma¬ 
tion  by  industry  would  be  self-defeating  if  the  new 
capital  were  to  be  invested  in  small  arms  factories 
rather  than  in  the  expansion  of  basic  industry. 

Informed  opinion  in  Southern  Asia  realizes  that 
if  a  drive  for  economic  development  is  to  be  sus¬ 
tained,  the  benefits  of  increased  production  must 
be  brought  home  in  a  significant  way  to  the  man 
in  the  street  and  in  the  fields.  This  means  that  a 
great  many  important  things  have  to  be  done  si¬ 
multaneously  and  done  fairly  quickly — amounting 
in  effect  to  what  is  usually  called  a  revolution.  To 
what  extent  have  the  governments  in  Southern 
Asia  been  able  to  get  started  on  this  task  since 
1945.?  What  programs  have  they  formulated  to 
carry  their  countries  through  such  an  economic 
transformation?  To  what  extent  have  they  been 
able  to  get  under  way  on  these  programs?  A  brief 
Report  cannot  cover  all  of  the  countries  in  the  area. 
Instead,  four  examples  are  here  considered,  each 
significantly  different  from  the  others:  Burma,  the 
Philippines,  Pakistan  and  India. 

BURMA 

Burma  was  the  pre-war  rice  granary  of  Southern 
Asia.  It  is  today  the  area’s  outstanding  case  of 
economic  and  social  disintegration.  The  causes  of 
this  total  collapse  were  clearly  visible  in  the  world 
depression  after  1929  and  were  analyzed  in  1931 
in  J.  S.  Furnivall’s  classic  Introduction  to  the  Po¬ 
litical  Economy  of  Burma.  In  a  good  year  Burma 
produced  some  8  million  tons  of  rice  and  exported 
an  average  of  3  million  tons,  thereby  exceeding  the 
combined  exports  of  Indo-China  and  Thailand  and 
leading  the  world  in  this  trade.  But  the  economic 
structure  of  Burma  was  such  that  little  benefit 
from  this  world  primacy  trickled  down  to  the 
ordinary  peasant  cultivator. 

British  firms  operating  from  the  capital  city  of 
Rangoon  occupied  the  most  influential  positions 
in  Burma’s  pre-war  economy.  Working  closely 
with  the  British-staffed  governmental  hierarchy  of 
Burma,  they  controlled  shipping,  foreign  exchange, 
oil,  teak,  lead  and  tin  mines  and  a  good  part  of 
the  rice  export  trade.  Next  in  importance  to  the 
British  came  an  aggressive  group  of  South  Indian 
merchants,  the  Chettyars.  Since  the  closing  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  had  largely  financed 
the  development  of  rice  as  an  export  crop  in 
Lower  Burma.  By  the  1930’s  the  rice  growers  of 
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Lower  Burma  were  completely  in  their  grip  or 
that  of  the  very  small  class  of  indigenous  Burmese 
landlords.  More  than  half  of  the  working  peas¬ 
antry  had  completely  lost  ownership  of  the  lands 
they  tilled,  and  most  of  the  rest  were  grievously 
indebted.  John  F.  Cady  sums  up  the  position  by 
observing  that  “during  the  thirties  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  paddy  land  was  owned  by  non¬ 
cultivators.  .  .  .  Some  40  per  cent  of  the  tenants 
changed  their  rented  plots  every  year  and  70  per 
cent  within  three  years.”^  These  shifting  tenants 
and  laborers,  moreover,  contributed  to  a  “crime 
record  that  gave  Burma  proportionately  the  high¬ 
est  rate  of  murders  of  any  country  for  which  ac- 
I  curate  statistics  are  available.”® 

I  Below  the  Chettyars  and  the  other  landlord- 
^  moneylenders  in  the  economic  hierarchy  came  the 
Chinese,  who  operated  general  stores  well  stocked 
with  articles  cheap  enough  to  tempt  the  Burmans 
into  spending  their  scanty  funds.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  economic  heap  lay  the  ordinary  Burmans. 
But  even  this  lowly  position  they  did  not  have  to 
themselves.  Over  the  decades  about  a  million  im¬ 
poverished  immigrants  had  come  to  Burma  from 
^  South  India.  Better  disciplined  and  used  to  lower 
^  living  standards  than  the  Burmans,  they  became 
\  the  labor  force  on  Burma’s  railways,  in  the  rice 
i  and  lumber  mills,  and  made  headway  in  agricul- 
ture. 

I  This  was  the  Burma  which  the  Japanese  fought 
I  their  way  through  early  in  1942.  To  rally  support 
and  achieve  world-wide  propaganda  gains,  Japan 
ifi  declared  Burma  an  independent  country  in  1943 
i  and  allowed  the  Burmans  considerable  authority 

!in  the  running  of  ordinary  civil  affairs.  During 
the  occupation  Burma’s  peasants  suffered  from 
-  the  lack  of  an  export  market  for  their  rice;  but 
they  gained  from  the  cessation  of  payments  to 
the  Chettyars — the  latter  having  fled  to  India  upon 
the  entry  of  the  Japanese.  When  the  British  re¬ 
conquered  Burma,  they  endeavored  to  restore  the 
pre-war  status  quo  in  government  and  in  eco¬ 
nomic  life  and  to  reaffirm  the  property  rights  of 
the  Chettyars.  Burman  resistance  was  so  great 
that  the  British  yielded,  and  by  agreement  Burma 
became  an  independent  country  in  January  1948. 
But  Burma’s  society,  shattered  before  World 
War  II,  had  still  less  cohesion  in  the  post-war 
period.  Although  the  Burmans  were  successful  in 

7.  John  F.  Cady,  "Burma”  in  Lennox  A.  Mills,  ed..  The  New 
World  of  Southeast  Asia  (Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  1949),  pp.  144-45.  This  situation  lay  behind  the  Burmese 
saying  that  “land  in  Lower  Burma  changes  hands  almost  as 
frequently  as  securities  in  a  stock  exchange.” 

8.  J.  Russell  Andrus,  “Burma:  An  Experiment  in  Self-Govern¬ 
ment,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  19  (Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1945),  p.  258. 


effecting  the  withdrawal  of  the  British,  they  di¬ 
vided  among  themselves:  conservative  landlords 
against  young  university-trained  pro-Socialist  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  government;  Karens  of  eastern  Burma 
hostile  to  the  new  Burma  government;  White 
Flag  Communists  and  Red  Flag  Communists 
quarreling  among  themselves  and  opposing  the 
government.  Today  the  land  is  prostrate.  Under 
these  circumstances  Burma’s  manifold  resources 
and  potentialities  are  unlikely  to  be  brought  into 
play  for  some  years.  It  would  be  uneconomic  to 
weigh  detailed  plans  of  development  in  a  country 
where  it  is  difficult  to  predict  when  elementary 
peace  and  order  will  be  restored  and  under  whose 
auspices. 

PHILIPPINES 

The  Philippine  Republic  is  the  clearest  case 
in  Southern  Asia  of  a  land  which  has  moved  po¬ 
litically  from  dependence  to  independence  while 
its  economy  has  remained  at  full  colonial  status. 
By  the  clauses  of  the  Bell  Act  of  1946  and  accom¬ 
panying  legislation  during  the  same  year  it  was 
provided  that  Philippine  trade  would  be  directed 
toward  the  United  States  by  tariff  preferences, 
the  currency  would  be  pegged  to  the  American 
dollar,  Philippine  natural  resources  would  be  open 
to  American  businessmen  on  the  same  basis  as  to 
Filipinos  (though  the  latter  would  not  be  ac¬ 
corded  an  equivalent  position  in  the  United 
States),  and  the  new  Republic  could  not  control 
movements  of  profits  and  capital  from  the  Islands 
to  the  United  States  without  the  consent  of  the 
American  President.^ 

During  the  period  of  United  States  rule  from 
1900  to  1946  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  living 
standards  of  the  tenants  and  agricultural  laborers 
(the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  population)  regis¬ 
tered  any  marked  improvement  over  the  miserable 
conditions  of  the  nineteenth-century  Spanish  colo¬ 
nial  regime.^®  The  groups  which  did  gain  dur¬ 
ing  American  rule  include  only  “a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  total  population  ...  a  small  group  of  land- 
owners  and  businessmen — mainly  American,  Chi¬ 
nese,  Spanish  and  part-Spanish.  Immediately  below 
them  were  the  compradors,  the  bureaucracy  of 
government  employees,  and  a  negligible  middle 
class.”"  From  this  tiny  fraction  come  the  groups 

9.  Shirley  Jenkins,  American  Economic  Policy  Toward  the 
Philippines,  Data  Paper  for  Stratford-on-Avon  Conference  of 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  (New  York,  1947). 

10.  Kenneth  K.  Kurihara,  Labor  in  the  Philippine  Economy 
(Stanford,  Stanford  University  Press,  1945),  Chap.  4;  E. 
Jacoby,  Agrarian  Unrest  in  Southeast  Asia  (New  York,  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press,  1949),  Chap.  6. 

11.  Claude  A.  Buss,  “The  Philippines,”  in  Mills,  ed..  The  New 
World  of  Southeast  Asia,  p.  42.  See  also  Lawrence  K.  Rosinger, 
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which  wield  power  in  the  Philippines  today.  They 
form  an  entrenched  oligarchy,  antagonistic  to  re¬ 
form  and  zealous  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
wealth  and  privileged  position. 

One  of  the  major  factors  serving  to  keep  the 
present  groups  in  power  in  the  Philippines  is  the 
truly  immense  sum  of  money  which  the  United 
States  has  disbursed  in  the  Islands  since  1945 
follows 


Direct  Aid 


Million 
US.  Dollars 


Under  the  Rehabilitation  Act .  650 

Relief  supplies  .  50 

RFC  loan  .  60 

Other  US.  disbursements  (approx.) .  1,000 


1,760 

The  striking  thing,  however,  is  that  during  the 
post-war  years  there  has  been  no  flow  of  private 
American  capital  to  the  Philippines.  Yet  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  long  had  economic  ties  with  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  the  position  of  American  businessmen 
has  been  specially  safeguarded  by  the  Bell  Act 
and  other  agreements.  American  capital  remains 
shy,  partly  because  its  confidence  in  the  political 
and  economic  prospects  of  the  present  Philippine 
regime  is  not  strong.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that 
the  Bell  Act,  in  keeping  the  Islands  wide  open 
to  United  States  economic  competition,  has  in¬ 
hibited  the  growth  of  local  business.  The  large 
volume  of  United  States  payments  from  1945  to 
1950  has  not  been  well  spent  and  has  helped  bring 
on  inflation.  Today  prices  have  broken  for  major 
exports,  production  is  falling,  the  balance  of  trade 
is  adverse,  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  have 
dropped  sharply.  Urban  and  rural  workers  are 
restive,  since  real  income  is  low,  perhaps  even 
lower  than  pre-war.  The  government  is  not  popu¬ 
lar,  and  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces  are  be¬ 
ing  deployed  to  keep  it  in  office.  Under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  unrest  and  warfare  prevailing  since 
1945  the  actual  task  of  economic  development  has 
been  taken  up  neither  by  private  enterprise  nor  by 
the  Philippine  government. 


PAKISTAN 

Pakistan  is  a  unique  nation  whose  two  parts  are 
separated  by  differences  in  language,  culture,  ge- 


“Thc  Philippines:  Problems  of  Independence,”  Foreign  Policy 
Reports,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  8  (September  i,  1948). 

12.  These  sums  of  course  afford,  at  best,  partial  compensation 
to  the  Filipinos  for  the  suffering,  wreckage  and  brutalities 
which  they  endured  under  Japanese  rule  from  1942  to  1945. 
The  statistics  on  U.S.  aid  are  cited  from  remarks  by  Henry 
Brodie  in  Phillips  Talbot,  ed..  South  Asia  in  the  World  Today 
(shortly  to  be  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press). 


ography,  economic  pursuits  and  1,000  miles  of  the  I 
Ganges  Valley.  The  raison  d’etre  of  the  bipartite  I 
state  is  a  common  animosity  to  India.*^  This  J 
animosity  has  manifested  itself  in  Pakistan’s  do-  | 
mestic  and  foreign  policies,  to  the  detriment  of 
all  other  considerations.  In  the  economic  sphere 
the  consequences  of  this  situation  have  been  most  ; 
unfortunate.  For  whatever  Pakistan’s  politics  may 
be,  the  all-important  fact  of  its  economy  is  its  vital 
interconnections  with  India.  Pakistan’s  chief  prod-  ’ 
ucts  are  jute,  cotton,  wheat  and  rice.  It  consumes  ! 
all  the  rice  it  grows  and  imports  a  little  besides. 

The  nearest  market  for  its  jute,  cotton  and  wheat 
is  India.  Pakistan,  in  turn,  needs  textiles,  coal  and  j 
assorted  manufactures,  and  its  nearest  source  for 
these  is  India.  Yet  at  present  trade  between  Pakis-  i 
tan  and  India  has  come  to  a  dead  stop  because  of  ^ 
the  Kashmir  issue  and  the  devaluation  contro- 
versy.  An  undeclared  war,  interrupted  by  an  un-  ] 
easy,  informal  cease-fire,  has  been  under  way  ^ 
between  them  in  Kashmir  since  the  autumn  of  ^ 
1947.  Largely  because  of  the  conflict  over  Kash-  ^ 
mir,  half  or  more  of  the  central  (revenue)  budget 
of  each  country  is  devoted  to  arming  against  the  ; 
other.  .i. 

When  Britain  devalued  the  pound  sterling  by  | 
one-third  in  September  1949,  India  followed  suit,  ! 
largely  because  of  a  serious  shortage  of  foreign  \ 
exchange.  Pakistan  did  not,  on  the  ground  that 
its  foreign  exchange  position  was  already  good  5 
and  would  not  benefit  from  devaluation.  This  ^ 
meant  that  Indian  importers  would  have  to  pay  ^ 
50  per  cent  more  Indian  rupees  for  raw  jute  and  ^ 
other  imports  from  Pakistan,  while  Indian  ex- 
porters  would  get  fewer  Pakistan  rupees  for  In-  j 
dia’s  coal,  textiles  and  other  exports.  The  contro-  | 
versy  which  followed  has  resulted  in  a  complete  ' 
suspension  of  legitimate  trade  between  the  two  j 
countries.  The  economic  consequences  for  India  i 
are  serious  enough,  but  for  Pakistan  they  may  ^ 
prove  disastrous.  | 

Since  its  establishment  as  an  independent  nation  ? 
on  August  15,  1947  Pakistan  has  raised  about  150  : 
crores  of  rupees  in  revenue  and  has  spent  between 
260  and  300  crores,  allocating  half  of  its  budget 
to  expenditures  on  defense.  Yet  its  financial  spokes¬ 
men  proclaim  that  the  budget  is  balanced  and  hail 
the  country’s  rosy  economic  future.'^  The  fact, 

13.  Sec  Phillips  Talbot,  “India  and  Pakistan:  A  Progress  Re¬ 
port,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  7  (June  15, 
1949). 

14.  When  Pakistan  spokesmen  say  that  the  budget  is  bal-  i 
anced,  they  refer  only  to  the  revenue  budget.  But  there  is  an-  1 
other  budget,  a  capital  budget,  into  which  the  deficits  arc  1 
shifted.  The  details  of  these  two  budgets  are  as  follows: 
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unfortunately,  is  that  the  country’s  resources  are 
going  down  the  military  drain  and  little  is  being 
spent  on  constructive  development.*’ 

Power  in  Pakistan  is  firmly  held  by  heads  and 
scions  of  powerful,  old-fashioned  landlord  fami¬ 
lies  allied  with  a  sprinkling  of  merchants  and 
lawyers.  The  land  problems  of  the  overwhelming 
hulk  of  the  people,  the  peasantry,  are  grave;  the 
government’s  methods  of  dealing  with  them  have 
still  to  take  shape.  Pakistan  has  no  powerful  group 
of  industrialists.  Government  spokesmen  have  re¬ 
peatedly  announced  their  willingness  to  encourage 
the  entry  of  foreign  capital.  They  have  offered 
very  liberal  concessions  to  foreign  investors,  but 
not  much  capital  has  been  forthcoming. 

Pakistan,  in  short,  is  a  country  whose  peacetime 
economic  problems  cannot  yet  be  assessed.  The 
nation  was  born  in  the  midst  of  intense  conflict; 
its  economy  since  August  1947  has  been  on  what 
amounts  to  a  war  footing.  In  view  of  the  outlook 
and  interests  of  the  groups  now  in  control,  the 
prospects  for  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  pre¬ 
requisites  for  economic  development  along  non¬ 
colonial  lines  do  not  look  promising. 

INDIA 

Nowhere  else  in  the  colonial  world  has  there 
been  so  much  discussion  of  economic  problems 
and  possible  alternative  paths  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  as  in  India.  This  is  not  surprising,  since 
India’s  basic  economic  problems  rank  among  the 
most  severe  and  important  in  the  world.  India’s 
line  of  development  will  therefore  be  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance  not  only  for  Asia  but  for  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  well. 

What  is  exceptional  about  India,  compared  with 

Aug.  1947-  April  1948-  April  1949- 

March  1948  March  1949  March  1950 
(In  crorcs  of  rupees, 
a  crore=$3  million  U.S.) 
Revenue  (Receipts  20.6  58.7  70. 

Budget  (Expenditure  44.  68.  70. 

Capital  (Receipts  (Floating  of  loans,  treasury  bills,  etc.) 
Budget  (Expenditure  5.4  44.7  40.75 

Net  Deficit  28.8  54.  40.75 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  "receipts”  under  the 
capital  budget  are  obtained  from  sale  of  bonds,  treasury  bills 
and  the  like.  While  the  country  is  not  going  bankrupt,  it  is 
certainly  piling  up  a  public  debt  rapidly  and  incurring  heavy 
carrying  charges.  The  above  table  is  based  chiefly  upon  the 
budget  speech  of  Ghulam  Mohammed,  Finance  Minister  of 
Pakistan,  to  the  Pakistan  legislature,  February  28,  1949,  as 
printed  in  the  Gazette  of  Pakistan;  see  also  his  budget  speech 
of  March  13,  1950,  reported  in  Dawn  (Karachi),  March  14, 
1950. 

15.  The  revenue  budget  is  largely  military;  the  capital  budget 
is  also  chiefly  military.  There  is  an  item  of  loans  by  the  central 
government  to  the  provincial  governments  for  "development”; 
the  total  for  1947-50  on  this  score  is  about  25  crores.  This  item 
is  not  included  in  the  table  given  above. 


Other  colonial  economies,  is  its  modest  degree  of 
industrial  development.  India  possesses  a  large 
cotton  textile  industry  and  the  world’s  chief  jute 
and  burlap  mills.  Together,  the  cotton  and  jute 
mills  number  500  and  employ  about  one  million 
workmen.  In  addition,  there  are  two  steel  mills 
and  some  ordnance  plants.  Based  on  this  activity 
is  a  significant  indigenous  middle  class,  composed 
of  lawyers,  intellectuals,  engineers,  technicians, 
government  officials  and  other  administrators.  And 
at  the  top  of  the  urban  economic  hierarchy  are  a 
few  thousand  industrialists,  speculators  and  great 
merchants,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  fabu¬ 
lously  wealthy  banker-industrialists  —  the  family 
houses  Birla,  Tata,  Dalmia,  Singhania,  Lalbhai 
and  Goenka. 

Overshadowing  everything  else  during  India’s 
development  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  were  the  rise,  expansion  and  accession  to 
power  of  Indian  nationalism,  represented  primar¬ 
ily  by  the  Indian  National  Congress.  In  its  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  the  program  on  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  party  rode  to  power  was  formulated  in  the 
1930’s.  Its  dominant  tone  was  radical,  egalitarian 
and  socialistic.  For  the  peasantry  the  Congress 
demanded  sweeping  changes  in  the  land  system, 
alleviation  of  rural  unemployment,  and  rising 
standards  of  living.  In  the  cities  it  called  for  rapid, 
broad  development  of  diversified  industries.  To 
prevent  the  emergence  of  an  oligarchy  of  great 
wealth,  it  called  for  public  ownership  of  key  in¬ 
dustries  and  services.  And  to  carry  through  its 
whole  program  properly,  the  Clongress  advocated 
comprehensive  governmental  planning  of  eco¬ 
nomic  life  so  as  to  assure  the  best  allocation  of 
resources  for  a  richer  and  fuller  life  for  the  masses 
in  the  New  India. 

The  Clongress  assumed  office  in  August  1947, 
but  so  far  its  program  has  not  been  activated. 
Many  factors  contributed  to  this  lag.  India’s  lead¬ 
ers  have  had  more  than  their  share  of  problems  in 
the  last  three  years.  In  the  first  place,  from  the 
strictly  economic  point  of  view  partition  of  the 
subcontinent  into  two  states  was  a  disaster  of  the 
first  magnitude.  India’s  economy  had  already  suf¬ 
fered  from  serious  inflation  during  the  war.  The 
first  two  pcst-war  years  were  marked  by  wide¬ 
spread  communal  clashes  which  repeatedly  dam¬ 
aged  economic  life.  The  partition  itself  disrupted 
railways,  telegraphs,  markets,  irrigation  networks, 
and  broke  up  the  governmental  administrative 
services.  Each  of  the  streams  of  migration  which 
followed  partition — Hindus  from  Pakistan  to  In¬ 
dia,  Muslims  from  India  to  Pakistan — totaled  5 
to  6  million  people.  The  war  in  Kashmir  had  cost 
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India  by  1950  some  $500  million  and  perhaps  more. 
Simultaneously,  bad  harvests  and  short-sighted 
economic  measures  have  caused  India  to  spend 
other  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  food  im¬ 
ports  from  abroad. 

In  the  midst  of  confusion  and  travail  India’s 
business  interests  campaigned  for  termination  of 
the  system  of  controls  over  prices  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  If  this  were  done,  they  argued,  a  “normal” 
flow  of  goods  would  follow,  prices  would  fall,  and 
everyone  would  benefit.  Most  of  India’s  econo¬ 
mists  predicted  that  business  alone  would  benefit, 
since  production  could  not  and  would  not  rise 
quickly.  Controls  were  lifted  at  the  end  of  1947, 
prices  zoomed,  and  so  did  speculative  profits. 
Eventually,  the  controls  had  to  be  restored,  but  at 
the  new  price  levels. 

Simultaneously,  big  business  launched  an  as¬ 
sault  on  the  government’s  long-term  plans  for 
public  ownership  and  direction  of  key  industries 
and  economic  life  generally.  While  the  British 
still  ruled  the  country,  Indian  business  had  sup¬ 
ported  comprehensive  economic  planning.^^  But 
when  the  Congress  regime  actually  took  over, 
India’s  industrialists  took  advantage  of  their  great 
political  influence  inside  the  new  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  to  prevent  any  specific  measures  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  planned  economy. 

By  the  winter  of  1948-49  Indian  business  was 
reassured  that  real  nationalization  would  be  post¬ 
poned,  certainly  for  ten  years,  perhaps  indefinitely. 
Business  was  promised  wide  latitude  in  its  choice 
of  fields  of  activity  and  given  the  prospect  of  a 
liberal  program  of  state  aid  to  private  enterprise. 
Today  Indian  business  is  firmly  entrenched  in 
key  posts  in  the  principal  Indian  ministries  con¬ 
cerned  with  economic  affairs.  In  these  govern¬ 
mental  posts  the  principal  business  interests  wield 
considerable  power  over  the  lesser  fry — regulat¬ 
ing  imports  and  exports,  the  flow  of  industrial 
raw  materials,  and  the  privilege  of  floating  new 
capital  issues.  The  net  result  is  that  the  pre-inde¬ 
pendence  program  of  the  Congress  party  has  been 
shelved,  except  for  such  of  its  aspects  as  could  be 
reshaped  and  utilized  by  India’s  business  groups. 
Meanwhile  the  peasantry,  which  had  been  led  to 
expect  so  much,  has  gained  little  and  is  becoming 
restive.  In  several  of  the  provinces  legislation  to 
make  possible  the  buying  out  of  landlords  has 
been  passed.  Implementation  of  this  legislation 
has  proved  a  very  protracted  process;  the  chief 

16.  Notably  the  “Bombay  Plan”  of  1944.  See  Sir  Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas,  J.  R.  D.  Tata,  G.  D.  Birla,  Sir  Ardeshir  Dalai,  Sir 
Shri  Ram,  Kasturbhai  Lalbhai,  A.  D.  Shroff  and  John  Matthai, 
A  Plan  of  Economic  Development  for  India  (Bombay,  1944- 
45),  2  parts. 


costs  involved  in  buying  out  the  landlords,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  will  be  borne  by  the  peasants  themselves. 
The  older  structure  of  rural  credit,  shopkeeping 
and  channels  of  distribution  is  to  remain  much 
the  same.  Practically  nothing  has  been  done  to 
mobilize  for  useful  purposes  the  potential  resource 
in  manpower  represented  by  the  vast  pool  of  rural 
unemployment. 

Industrial  and  other  laborers  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  wage  increases  rapidly  enough  to  keep 
up  with  the  inflation.  The  urban  middle  classes, 
the  great  numbers  of  petty  shopkeepers,  govern¬ 
ment  employees,  office  clerks  and  professionals 
face  similar  problems.  The  new  inflationary  crisis 
of  1947-49  has  caused  responsible  economic  journals 
recently  to  run  ominous  stories  on  the  “dwindling” 
or  “disappearing”  middle  ranks  of  Indian  so¬ 
ciety.*^  Government  tax  policy,  if  anything,  ac¬ 
centuates  this  trend,  for  taxes  on  the  wealthiest 
classes  have  been  reduced  under  the  budgets  of 
1948,  1949  and  1950,  while  taxes  on  the  poorer 
classes  have  been  raised.  The  general  picture  in 
post-war  India  is  that  of  the  rich  getting  richer, 
the  middle  groups  shrinking,  and  the  poor  getting 
relatively,  and  perhaps  absolutely,  poorer. 

TRENDS  AND  PROSPECTS 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  post-war  situation 
today  in  Burma,  the  Philippines,  Pakistan  and 
India,  it  should  he  clear  that  so  far  few  steps,  if 
any,  have  been  taken  toward  the  eventual  goal 
of  transforming  the  colonial  economies  of  South¬ 
ern  Asia  into  national  economies.  That  this  is  the 
case  should  not  be  cause  for  surprise.  Under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  economic  development 
of  “backward”  areas  is  not  a  rapid  process.  And 
conditions  in  Southern  Asia  have  been  particularly 
unfavorable.  Since  1945  the  area  has  been  a  zone 
of  “hot  war,”  not  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
partly  with  Western  imperial  powers  and  partly 
among  internal  regional,  ethnic  and  class  groups. 
In  some  areas  both  types  of  conflicts  have  occurred, 
either  simultaneously  or  successively.  Thus  Indo¬ 
china  and  Indonesia  have  spent  most  of  the  years 
since  1945  trying  to  shake  off  rule  by  France  and 
the  Netherlands  respectively.  Malaya  has  been  the 
scene  of  sanguinary  but  inconclusive  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  British  and  the  Communist-led  Chinese, 
the  latter  constituting  the  largest  ethnic  group  in 
the  population.  Within  India  there  have  been 
revolutionary  peasant  movements,  notably  the 
Communist-led  revolt  in  eastern  Hyderabad.  The 

17.  “The  Disappearing  Middle  Classes  of  India,”  supplement 
to  the  Calcutta  business  weekly.  Capital  (December  22,  1949), 
pp.  99-101. 
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Philippines  have  faced  a  similar  problem  in  the 
Hukbalahap  movement  among  the  long-distressed 
peasantry  of  central  Luzon.  Burma  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  double  civil  war  fought  along  both  regional 
and  class  lines.  Thailand  and  Ceylon  alone  have 
emerged  relatively  unscarred  by  war  and  its 
aftermath. 

Some  of  these  areas  have  been  so  badly  devas¬ 
tated  by  war  and  post-war  hostilities  that  their 
chief  economic  need  is  direct  relief — if  not  in 
food,  then  in  clothing,  medical  supplies  and  hous¬ 
ing.  Discussion  at  this  time  of  plans  for  broad 
economic  development  in  Burma  and  Indo-China 
is  several  steps  ahead  of  reality. 

There  is  slight  likelihood  that  the  turmoil  of 
the  immediate  post-war  years  will  soon  give  way 
to  a  period  of  calm  and  quiet.  Rather,  through¬ 
out  Southern  Asia  there  is  a  ground  swell  em¬ 
bodying  “the  common  man’s  new-found  courage 
to  revolt  against  oppression.  .  .  There  is  no 
lack  of  oppression  in  the  area.  Even  before  the 
dust  of  the  conflict  with  imperitdism  has  settled, 
the  underprivileged  have  begun  settling  old  scores 
with  indigenous  privileged  groups.  Who  holds 
power  in  the  new  regimes?  The  leaders  almost 
invariably  stem  from  princely  houses,  great  land- 
owners,  rich  merchants  and  other  upper  middle- 
class  families  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  send 
their  sons  abroad  to  be  educated.  Although  the 
new  leaders  suffered  much  in  their  earlier  politi¬ 
cal  careers,  they  still  reflect  the  fact  that  they 
spring  from  and  form  part  of  the  top  sectors  of 
local  society.  These  are  the  sectors  which  benefited 
I  most  in  an  economic  way  from  foreign  rule,  yet 
managed  to  supply  the  leaders  of  the  nationalist 
movements  which  displaced  the  colonial  regimes. 

Indigenous  business  magnates,  where  they  have 
emerged,  are  generally  hardened  and  aggressive 
individuals.  To  make  their  way  they  have  had  to 
give  up  the  traditional  way  of  life  in  their  cul¬ 
ture  and  have  fitted  themselves  into  patterns  of 
Western  economic  life.  But  socially,  these  business 
men  until  very  recently  have  not  been  accepted 
into  the  society  of  Westerners  resident  in  the  East. 
As  a  result  they  have  often  been  restrained  neither 
by  the  values  and  code  of  their  Eastern  forbears, 
nor  by  the  values  and  code  of  their  Western 
rulers.*^  It  is  common  in  such  a  setting  to  find 
Eastern  business  leaders  incredibly  aggressive  and 
shortsighted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Marwaris,  the 
chief  new  “robber  barons”  of  India.  They  refer 

18.  Cf.  Bruno  Lasker  in  the  Far  Eastern  Survey,  Vol.  XIX 
(February  8,  1950),  p.  31. 

19.  See  the  acute  remarks  by  Lcland  H.  Jenks  in  TasJ(.s  of 
Economic  History,  Supplement  IV  to  the  Journal  of  Economic 
History,  Vol.  IV  (December  1944),  p.  78. 


to  themselves  as  India’s  ruling  class,  and  this  is 
not  far  from  the  truth.  Their  prime  concern  in 
economic  development  is  in  further  extending 
their  own  power,  not  in  lifting  the  people’s  living 
standards.  By  contrast,  a  modern  type  of  landed 
baron  flourishes  in  nations  like  Pakistan  and  the 
Philippines.  Here  the  landlords  are  supreme.  They 
want  their  countries  to  be  more  powerful,  to 
grow  more  food  and  raw  materials,  and  even  to 
produce  more  industrial  goods — all  without  en¬ 
dangering  their  own  authority  and  position. 

Behind  much  of  the  trouble  in  Southern  Asia 
today  lies  the  simple  fact  that  a  handful  of  men 
like  these  are  exceedingly  rich,  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  are  exceedingly  poor.  Caught 
between  the  two  is  an  uneasy  middle  class,  nu¬ 
merically  insignificaiK  throughout  the  area  and 
small  even  in  India,*  which  also  has  the  only  siz¬ 
able  factory  labor  force.  Economic  and  political 
platforms  and  actions,  broadly  stated,  signify 
jostling  for  position  of  the  three  main  groups; 
equilibrium,  when  reached,  is  necessarily  unstable. 

In  such  a  setting  what  is  the  prospect  for  a 
speeding  up  of  economic  development?  Political 
and  social  factors  aside,  this  development  depends 
on  the  interplay  of  (i)  the  essential  requirements 
of  economic  development,  (2)  the  pressure  for 
reconstitution,  (3)  kinds  and  extent  of  aid  from 
abroad,  particularly  from  the  United  States.  Let 
us  take  up  each  of  these  in  turn. 

(i)  Essential  Requirements  of  Economic  De¬ 
velopment.  It  is  one  thing  to  talk  about  wanting 
economic  development;  it  is  quite  another  to  face 
the  difficulties  of  development  and  make  the  se¬ 
vere  sacrifices  it  requires.  A  country  can  build 
up  its  economy  only  out  of  its  own  resources  and 
savings,  supplemented  by  such  aid  as  it  can  get 
from  abroad.  But  no  matter  what  the  extent  of 
aid  from  outside,  any  given  country  must  rely 
chiefly  on  its  own  domestic  efforts.  To  build  up 
an  industrial  plant  requires  savings  which  usually 
can  be  made  only  by  deferring  current  potential 
consumption.  If  a  country  is  rich,  then  saving  is 
relatively  easy.  But  in  all  the  countries  of  South¬ 
ern  Asia  the  peoples  are  terribly  poor;  there  is 
little  room  for  tightening  their  belts.  The  coun¬ 
try  with  the  most  ambitious  industrial  plans,  In¬ 
dia,  has  the  poorest  population.  What  is  it  to  do? 
The  usual  Indian  answer  has  been  given  roughly 
along  the  following  lines: 

(1)  setting  of  targets  for  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  development; 

(2)  rationalization  of  current  production  to  in¬ 
crease  output; 

(3)  control  of  distribution  by  rationing,  to 
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spread  goods  thinly  but  evenly  and  make 
possible  greater  savings; 

(4)  utilizing  savings  for  fostering  further  de¬ 
velopment; 

(5)  in  the  process,  controlling  imports,  exports 
and  movements  of  capital,  so  as  to  foster 
development  according  to  plan. 

Most  of  the  industrialization  which  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  world,  of  course,  has  not  taken  place 
in  the  way  oudined  above  but  through  the  agency 
of  private  enterprise.  The  emphasis  placed  by 
South  Asians  on  centralized  public  planning  may 
well  be  questioned.  This  emphasis,  however,  must 
be  seen  in  the  context  of  South  Asia’s  conditions. 
Although  precise  data  are  not  available  on  the 
disposition  which  private  business  in  India  makes 
of  its  profits  and  savings,  it  would  appear  that  for 
some  years  these  sums  have  been  devoted  more 
to  speculative  short-term  trade,  conspicuous  con¬ 
sumption,  purchase  of  gold  bullion  and  the  like, 
rather  than  to  the  expansion  of  industrial  plant 
capacity.  Accordingly  Indian  economists  seriously 
doubt  whether  India’s  economic  development  can 
be  left  to  the  private  initiative  of  India’s  business 
leaders. 

It  is  in  this  setting  that  Indians  argue  against 
allowing  wide  latitude  to  Indian  private  enter¬ 
prise.  Thus  one  of  India’s  foremost  economists 
writes: 

Today,  it  is  only  a  very  rich  country  like  the  United 
States  of  America  which  can  afford  to  talk  of  free 
enterprise  and  even  indulge  in  it  and  yet  not  suffer 
economically.  For  all  other  countries  which  have  much 
less  of  a  margin  [of  savings]  to  play  with,  a  planned 
effort,  with  a  full  apparatus  of  intelligently  adminis¬ 
tered  controls,  holds  out  the  only  promise  of  peaceful 
progress.  When,  therefore,  we  talk  of  an  economic 
plan  for  a  Free  India,  we  must  realize  that  this  com¬ 
mits  us  not  only  to  the  maintenance  of  all  the  ap¬ 
paratus  of  wartime  controls  but  also  to  its  further 
elaboration.  It  may  be  that  some  of  us  think  that  con¬ 
trols  involve  so  much  regimentation  that  we  would, 
in  any  event,  do  without  them.  But  if  we  are  all 
agreed,  as  we  seem  superficially  to  be,  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  State  is  much  more  than  a  police  State  and  that  it 
has  to  work  for  certain  social  and  economic  objec¬ 
tives,  we  must  be  prepared  for  much  regimentation 
before  the  standard  of  living  of  the  bulk  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  could  even  be  slighdy  increased. 

The  middle  class  in  India  bears  a  special  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  decisions  for  the  immediate  future.  .  .  . 
This  class  will  furnish  the  large  bulk  of  the  personnel 
necessary  to  work  economic  controls  and  achieve  eco¬ 
nomic  plannings.  .  .  .  The  middle  class  must  under¬ 
stand  that  immediately  it  has  to  help  in  the  effort 
toward  bringing  about  a  [much  less  unequal]  dis¬ 
tribution  of  income  and  consumption.  ...  If  it  fails 


to  appreciate  the  needs  of  the  times  and  continues  to  9 
put  forward  extravagant  demands  and  live  on  large  8 
expectations,  .  .  .  there  is  little  hope  of  peaceful  prog-  1 
ress  in  this  country.  For,  in  that  event,  the  middle  I 
class  will  act  as  the  natural  collaborator  of  the  reac-  I 
tionary  elements  represented  primarily  by  the  finan-  I 
cial  interests  which  have  grown  during  the  last  I 
twenty-five  years  to  heights  of  wealth  and  political  I 
influence  undreamt  of  before  in  the  history  of  Indian  I 
society.20  1 

This  quotation  illustrates  the  difficulties  and  sac-  | 
rifices  required  for  a  transition  to  a  national  econ-  I 
omy.  No  country  anywhere  has  achieved  indus-  | 
trialization  easily.  When  the  Western  countries  ^ 
industrialized,  they  were  able  to  do  so  in  part  be-  i 
cause  they  could  draw  on  the  resources  of  the  East.  I 
The  “rich”  lands  of  Asia  became  their  suppliers  of  8 
raw  materials,  their  initial  shock  absorbers  for  pe-  i 
riods  of  depression.  Now  that  Asia,  Africa  and  ^ 
Latin  America  want  to  modernize  their  economies,  f 
upon  whom  can  they  lean  when  no  nation  wants  1 
to  remain  a  mere  producer  of  raw  materials?  The  I 
leaders  of  South  Asia  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  | 
expect  aid  from  the  regions  which  they  perforce  S 
had  to  help  industrialize  in  the  nineteenth  century  I 
— Europe  and  North  America.  But  while  desiring  | 
foreign  capital  and  technical  assistance  they  do  not  1 
want  the  nature  of  their  indigenous  economic  pro-  4 
grams  subordinated  to  the  sensibilities  of  foreign  | 
capital.^*  I 

(2)  Pressure  for  Reconstitution.  Americans,  i 
while  not  objecting  in  principle  to  the  desire  of  j 
South  Asian  countries  for  “national  economies,” 
frequently  argue  that  first  things  must  come  first.  I 
For  Southern  Asia  this  means  that  the  basic  econ-  I 
omy  must  be  put  back  on  a  paying  basis,  pre-war  | 
style;  reconstitution  is  regarded  as  the  necessary  | 
prelude  to  new  development.^^  This  may  seem  a  I 

20.  D.  R.  Gadgil  in  Problems  of  Indian  Labour,  published  by  I 
the  Labour  Bureau,  Ministry  of  Labour,  Government  of  India 
(New  Delhi,  1947),  pp.  7-8.  Mr.  Gtdgil  is  one  of  India’s  1 
outstanding  economists,  a  regional  director  of  the  Reserve 
Bank  of  India  and  principal  of  the  Gokhale  School  of  Politics 
and  Economics. 

21.  The  United  States,  some  Indians  argue,  “by  linking  [Point 
Four]  assistance  to  private  investments,  .  .  .  was  in  effect 
exporting  a  social  philosophy.  .  .  .  The  minimum  conditions 
sought  for  American  private  business  through  such  instru¬ 
ments  as  commercial  treaties  had  in  effect  the  result  of  laying 
down  the  framework  of  economic  policy  for  those  countries. 

In  India,  in  particular,  it  was  contended  by  some  .  .  .  that  by 
forcing  governments  to  make  concessions  to  private  business  in 
general,  the  United  States’  policy  was  making  for  political 
instability.”  From  the  summary  report  of  the  round  table  on 
economic  relations  held  at  the  India-America  Conference,  New 
Delhi,  December.  12-22,  1949.  Far  Eastern  Survey,  Vol.  XIX 
(January  25,  1950),  p.  16. 

22.  “The  various,  and  often  commendable,  plans  for  indus¬ 
trialization  at  different  levels  and  for  large-scale  diversification 
of  production  will  simply  have  to  wait  until  the  basic  economy 
is  put  back  on  a  level  of  paying  its  own  way.  What  that  boils 
down  to  is  sugar,  coconuts,  hemp  and  tobacco  in  the  Philip- 
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practical  approach,  but  it  reflects  a  profound  mis¬ 
conception  of  what  is  politically,  economically  and 
psychologically  possible  in  the  area.  Neither  the 
nineteenth  century  nor  the  first  part  of  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century  can  be  brought  back.  An  attempt  at 
reconstituting  the  economies  of  South  Asian  na¬ 
tions  will  only  intensify  the  popular  distrust  of  the 
West,  which  is  already  acute  in  the  area.  How¬ 
ever  profitable  the  pre-war  type  of  economy  may 
have  been  for  the  West,  for  the  peoples  of  the  area 
it  proved  a  failure — dependent,  unstable  and  pov¬ 
erty-ridden.  Tbe  many  damaged  facilities  must  be 
reconstructed,  but  it  is  not  impossible  to  tie  in  es¬ 
sential  work  of  restoration  with  a  concurrent  pro¬ 
gram  of  economic  development. 

(3)  Kinds  and  Extent  of  Aid  from  Abroad. 
Asians  and  Americans  alike  have  great  difiiculty 
in  deciding  what  aid  the  United  States  is  going  to 
give  to  Southern  Asia — perhaps  because  the  Amer¬ 
ican  executive  and  legislative  departments  still 
have  not  made  up  their  respective  minds  on  the 
subject.  But  a  pattern  is  discernible  through  the 
normal  hurly-burly  of  policy  formation  in  the 
United  States.  First,  there  is  constant  emphasis  on 
the  high  values  of  private  enterprise  and  the  un¬ 
wisdom  of  centralized  state  planning;  second,  a 
rising  crescendo  of  short-term  concern  is  shown 
with  communism  in  Southern  Asia,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  long-term  statements  about  the 
Point  Four  program  made  since  early  1949;  third, 
private  American  investors  show  relative  lack  of 
interest  in  Southern  Asia. 

Some  of  the  questions  raised  by  South  Asian 
economists  as  they  ponder  their  problems  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  the  possibilities  of  United 
States  aid  may  be  summed  up  somewhat  as 
follows : 

pines;  rubber,  tin,  kapok,  pepper,  pineappl'‘s  and  petroleum  in 
Malaya  and  Indonesia;  rice  in  Indo-China  and  Thailand;  and 
rice,  oil  and  teak  in  Burma. 

viable  economy  of  Southeast  Asia  will  have  to  be,  for 
some  years  to  come,  an  economy  based  on  close  connection 
with  the  needs  of  the  Western  World  plus  the  production  of 
rice  for  food  needs  in  the  deficit  Asiatic  areas.  This  is  not  eco¬ 
nomic  ‘colonialism’;  it  is  just  plain  common  sense.”  Editorial 
in  tlie  'Netv  Yort{  Times,  February  26,  1950. 


(1)  When  United  States  officials  speak  in  sweep¬ 
ing  terms  about  raising  living  standards  under 
Point  Four,  do  they  fully  grasp  the  magnitude  of 
the  commitments  they  appear  to  envisage.?  Are 
they  really  in  a  position  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
meeting  commitments  for  a  task  so  immense  that 
progress  on  it  is  to  be  measured  in  units  of  “dec¬ 
ades  rather  than  years’’.?^* 

(2)  Is  the  United  States  prepared  to  weather  the 
political  instability  which  would  inevitably  accom¬ 
pany  major  economic  changes  in  Southern  Asia, 
or  will  it  support  existing  regimes  or  governments, 
whether  unpopular  or  not,  provided  they  line  up 
against  communism.? 

(3)  Will  the  United  States  support  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  truly  national  economies,  or  will  it  con¬ 
tinue  to  require  a  favorable  climate  for  American 
private  investors  even  if,  in  practice,  that  climate 
tends  to  approximate  the  familiar  economic  set¬ 
ting  of  the  colonial  period .? 

The  issues  posed  in  these  questions  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  serious  American  plans  for 
economic  aid  to  South  Asia.  It  is  apparent  that 
American  know-how,  private  enterprise  and  pri¬ 
vate  capital  will  not  by  themselves  be  sufficient  to 
cope  with  the  deep-rooted  economic  maladies  of 
the  area.  The  United  States  must  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  nature  of  the  government  in  each  coun¬ 
try,  its  relations  with  its  own  people,  and  its  ability 
to  command  popular  support  for  the  sacrifices  in¬ 
volved  in  basic  economic  development.  It  must 
squarely  face  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  highly 
South  Asians  may  value  modern  technology,  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  whether  indigenous  or  foreign,  is 
not  well  regarded  in  the  area.  The  effectiveness  of 
American  economic  aid  to  Southern  Asia  will  de¬ 
pend  in  large  part  on  the  extent  to  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  able  to  break  away  from  their  own  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  and  approach  the  area  with  the 
flexibility  which  its  structure  and  problems  demand. 

23.  Sec  Point  Four:  Cooperative  Program  for  Aid  in  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  Economically  Underdeveloped  Areas,  rev.  ed. 
(Washington,  Department  of  State,  1950),  p.  6. 


Economic  Literature  of  Southern  Asia 


The  present  list  has  been  designed  with  two  purposes  in 
mind:  (i)  to  draw  attention  to  the  most  up-to-date  studies 
on  the  basic  economic  structure  and  problems  of  the  area  as  a 
whole  and  (2)  to  indicate  a  few  fundamental  references  on  a 
country-by-country  basis. 

( I )  Basic  economic  structure. 

The  most  useful  general  guide  is  the  Economic  Survey  of 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  1948  (Lake  Success,  1949),  prepared 
by  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East.  An  older  volume  which  pays  more  attention  to 


By  Daniel  Thorner 

underlying  problems  is  The  Economic  Bac/^ground  of  Social 
Policy  (New  Delhi,  1947);  this  is  Report  IV  of  the  papers  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  International  Labour  Organization  for  its  Prepara¬ 
tory  Asiatic  Regional  Conference  of  1947.  For  its  Asian  Re¬ 
gional  Conference  of  1950,  recently  held  in  Ceylon,  the  ILO 
issued  a  useful  description  of  Asian  Agricultural  Wages  and 
Incomes  of  Primary  Producers  (Geneva,  1949).  A  condensed 
picture  of  the  statistical  data  bearing  on  levels  of  living  and 
income  in  Asia  (and  comparing  these  with  Western  Europe 
and  America)  is  Publication  3719  of  the  Department  of  State, 
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Point  Four — Cooperative  Program  for  Aid  in  the  Development 
of  Economically  Underdeveloped  Areas,  rev.  ed.  (Washington, 
1950).  Colin  Clark  gives  a  much  fuller  comparison  of  Asian 
conditions  with  those  of  the  West  in  his  Conditions  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Progress,  2nd  ed.  (London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1950).  The  dangers  involved  in  making  such  East-West  com¬ 
parisons  on  the  basis  of  currently  available  statistics  and  studies 
are  brought  out  by  Simon  Kuznets  in  his  important  article  on 
“National  Income  and  Industrial  Structure,"  abstracted  in 
Econometrica,  Vol.  XVI  (1948),  pp.  86-90. 

Agrarian  problems  are  treated  in  a  comprehensive  frame¬ 
work  by  Erich  Jacoby,  Agrarian  Unrest  in  Southeast  Asia  (New 
York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1949).  For  India,  which  is 
not  covered  in  Jacoby’s  volume,  see  the  first  half  of  P.  A. 
Wadia  and  K.  T.  Merchant,  Our  Economic  Problem,  and  ed. 
(Bombay,  1945).  This  should  be  supplemented  by  the  very 
valuable  publications  of  the  Directorate  of  Economics  and 
Statistics,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Government  of  India,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  monthly  statements  on  Agricultural  Situation  in 
India;  individual  concise  accounts  of  rice,  jute,  wheat,  cotton, 
and  forest  products;  special  reports  describing  India’s  Crop 
Calendar  and  furnishing  Estimates  of  Area  and  Yield  of  Prin¬ 
cipal  Crops  in  India,  1936-7  to  1946-7;  and  the  recently  issued 
volumes  on  Agricultural  Statistics  of  India.  Karl  J.  Pelzer  has 
contributed  a  compact  analysis  of  ^e  utilization  of  Southeast 
Asia’s  agricultural  resources  to  the  forthcoming  volume  edited 
by  Phillips  Talbot,  South  Asia  in  the  World  Today  (University 
of  Chicago  Press,  probably  May  1950);  the  same  volume  con¬ 
tains  a  discussion  by  Kingsley  Davis  of  the  economic  demog¬ 
raphy  of  India  and  Pakistan.  Dr.  Davis  also  wrote  the  out¬ 
standing  brief  analysis  of  India’s  population  question  as  a 
chapter  in  Frank  W.  Notestein,  ed.,  Demographic  Studies  of 
Selected  Areas  of  Rapid  Growth  (New  York,  Millbank  Memorial 
Fund,  1944);  the  concluding  observations  by  Dr.  Notestein  in 
that  volume  are  relevant  to  an  understanding  of  all  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas. 

Labor  in  city  and  country  is  the  subject  of  the  book  edited 
by  P.  P.  Pillai,  Labour  in  Southeast  Asia  (New  Delhi,  1947); 
this  work  includes  both  India  and  China.  Neither  of  these  are 
covered  in  Virginia  Thompson’s  more  detailed  study  of  Labor 
Problems  in  Southeast  Asia  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press, 
1947).  Bruno  Lasker,  Human  Bondage  in  Southeast  Asia 
(Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina,  announced  for 
Spring  1950),  treats  slavery  and  other  forms  of  forced  labor. 

'The  basic  question  of  finding  ways  to  accelerate  economic 
growth  is  the  subject  of  a  large  body  of  literature,  issuing  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  United  Nations  and  related  agencies.  The 
types  of  studies  include  Economic  Development  in  Selected 
Countries:  Plans,  Programmes,  and  Agencies  (Lake  Success, 
UN  Dept,  of  Economic  Affairs,  1947);  and  from  the  same 
department.  Methods  of  Financing  Economic  Development  in 
Underdeveloped  Countries  (Lake  Success,  1949).  The  problem 
of  maintaining  or  raising  levels  of  living  during  programs  of 
development  is  discussed  in  the  Report  of  the  Director-General 
\of  the  ILO]  to  the  Asian  Regional  Conference.  January  1930 
(Geneva,  ILO,  1949).  This  and  related  questions  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  at  the  Sub-Commission  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
at  the  UN  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East; 
a  list  of  a  dozen  documents  and  studies  issued  by  the  latter 
commission,  as  well  as  many  other  economic  references,  is 
given  in  Karl  J.  Pelzer,  Selected  Bibliography  on  the  Geography 
of  Southeast  Asia,  Part  I,  General  (Southeast  Asia  Studies;  New 
Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1949).  Pelzer’s  work  does  not 
include  India;  for  the  older  literature  on  India  see  Dr.  Vera 
Anstey,  The  Economic  Development  of  India,  3rd  rev.  ed. 
(London-New  York,  Longmans,  1937). 

(2)  Country-by-country  references. 

INDIA:  Dr.  Vera  Anstey,  Britain’s  leading  authority  on 
India’s  economy,  has  written  a  concise  chapter  on  the  “Eco¬ 
nomic  Development”  of  India  in  L.  S.  S.  O’Malley,  ed..  Modern 
India  and  the  West  (London,  Oxford,  1941).  India’s  outstand¬ 


ing  social  scientist.  Principal  D.  R.  Gadgil,  summarizes  his 
views  on  “The  Economic  Prospect  for  India,”  in  Pacific  Affairs, 
Vol.  XXII  (June  1949),  pp.  115-29.  The  most  recent  economic 
problems  of  India  are  treated  with  much  statistical  detail  by 
N.  V.  Sovani,  Post-War  Inflation  in  India — A  Survey  (Poona, 
1949);  a  simpler  account  is  given  by  C.  N.  Vakil,  Economic 
Crisis:  Rising  Prices  and  Falling  Production  (Bombay,  1948). 

PAKISTAN:  In  so  young  a  country  as  Pakistan — it  has  yet 
to  celebrate  the  third  anniversary  of  its  creation — economic 
literature  is  scant.  An  optimistic  survey  of  “The  Basis  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  in  Pakistan”  is  given  by  Latif  Ahmad 
Sherwani  in  Pacific  Affairs,  Vol.  XXII  (December  1949),  pp. 
381-87. 

CEYLON:  Two  handbooks  are  available — B.  B.  Das  Gupta, 

A  Short  Economic  Survey  of  Ceylon  (Colombo,  1949),  and  Sir  j 
Ivor  Jennings,  The  Economy  of  Ceylon  (Madras,  1948). 

BURMA:  The  fullest  account  is  by  J.  Russell  Andrus, 
Burmese  Economic  Ufe  (Stanford,  Stanford  University  Press, 
1947).  See  also  the  first  half  of  J.  S.  Furnivall’s  broader  work. 
Colonial  Policy  and  Practice  (Cambridge,  England,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1948).  There  is  much  of  value  in  Furnivall’s 
earlier  classic.  Introduction  to  the  Political  Economy  of  Burma 
(Rangoon,  1931). 

TTHAILAND:  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  UN  has  issued  a  significant  Report  of  the  FAO  Mission 
for  Siam  (Washington,  D.C.,  FAO,  1948).  Earlier  works  in¬ 
clude  Kenneth  P.  Landon,  The  Chinese  in  Thailand  (New 
York,  Oxford,  1941),  and  Virginia  Thompson,  Thailand,  The 
New  Siam  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1941). 

INDO-CHINA:  The  most  comprehensive  study  that  is  easily 
available  is  Charles  Robequain,  The  Economic  Development  of 
French  Indo-China  (New  York,  Oxford,  1944);  complementary 
to  this  is  Pierre  Gourou,  Land  Utilization  in  French  Indo-China 
(New  York,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1945). 

MALAYA:  The  economic  life  of  Malaya  is  one  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Lennox  A.  Mills,  British  Rule  in  Eastern  Asia  (London, 
Oxford,  1942).  See  also  Victor  Purcell,  The  Chinese  in  Malaya 
(London,  Oxford,  1948);  P.  T.  Bauer,  The  Rubber  Industry 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  University  Press,  1948);  and  Vir-  1 
ginia  Thompson,  Post-Mortem  on  Malaya  (New  York,  Mac¬ 
millan,  1943). 

INDONESIA:  The  fullest  account  in  English  is  J.  S.  Furni- 
vall,  Netherlands  India:  A  Study  of  Plural  Economy  (New 
York,  Macmillan,  1944).  Among  many  other  works  the  Dutch 
writer  J.  H.  Boeke  has  published  The  Structure  of  Netherlands 
Indian  Economy  (New  York,  I.P.R.,  1942).  See  also  J,  O.  M. 
Broek,  Economic  Development  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  (New 
York,  I.P.R.,  1942);  P.  H.  W.  Sitsen,  Industrial  Development 
of  the  Netherlands  Indies  (New  York,  I.P.R.,  1943),  and  M. 
W.  Cator,  Economic  Position  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Netherlands 
Indies  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1936). 

PHILIPPINES:  A  general  treatise  is  Joseph  R.  Hayden,  The 
Philippines:  A  Study  in  National  Development  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1942).  A  specialized  monograph  dealing  in  part 
with  the  Philippines  is  Karl  J.  Pelzer,  Pioneer  Settlement  in 
the  Asiatic  Tropics  (New  York,  American  Geographic  Society, 
1945).  See  also  Kenneth  K.  Kurihara,  iMhor  in  the  Philippine 
Economy  (Stanford,  Stanford  University  Press,  1945);  Law¬ 
rence  K.  Rosingcr,  “The  Philippines:  Problems  of  Independ¬ 
ence,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXIV  (September  i,  1948); 
and  Shirley  Jenkins,  United  States  Economic  Policy  Toward 
the  Philippines  (New  York,  I.P.R.,  announced  for  Spring  1950). 

GENERAL:  Lennox  A.  Mills  has  edited  The  New  World  of 
Southeast  Asia  (Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
1949)1  which  contains  chapters  on  each  of  the  countries  from 
Burma  to  the  Philippines;  most  of  the  chapters  provide  a  use¬ 
ful  reference  list  of  earlier  works.  Finally,  there  are  two  short 
studies  which  should  not  be  overlooked:  Jack  Shepherd, 
Industry  in  Southeast  .4sia  (New  York,  I.P.R..  1941),  and  H.  G. 
Callis,  Foreign  Capital  in  Southeast  Asia  (New  York,  I.P.R., 
1942). 
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